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THE HOUSE WITH THE HOLLYHOCKS. 

Old Roy Gilman was a man past middle age, 
undersized, with broad shoulders, over which fell his 
gray-white hair, in the fashion of old time wigs. His 
round, brown eyes were lambent, full of softest light. 
When in the room with Roy, they impressed you as 
do the eyes of a portrait ; you never saw them turn, 
yet they always saw you. His features were large and 
mobile, his beard unkempt, his hands small, with 
long, nervous fingers. He never wore any watch, 
gloves, cravat — to be very definite— any collar, or 
wrist-bands. By reputation, Roy was pronounced 
a humbug ; by profession, a spiritual medium. He 
lived in a large frame house, in a field skirted by pine 
woods. A house once red, now weather-faded, until 
its sides were blotched as with blood-stains half 
washed out. The blindless windows had a staring, 
wide-open look, like eyes vacant, yet not innocent 
of a mystery behind. In summer, a huge dog lay on 
the stone that served for a door-step ; he was a 
homely beast, with yellow 'sides, blotched as if to 
match the house. In the rear, leading to the forest, 
was a narrow path, on its left a patch of sunflowers, 
luxuriant in growth, gorgeous with the sunshine of 
their great orange disks. On the right of these, 
covering far more ground, were hollyhocks, holly- 
hocks — no other kind of flowers, fruits, or vege- 
tables grew on Roy Gilman's land. 

He stood one noon out among the sunflowers, and 
called " Bess," three times, before Bess came. She 
was his daughter, seventeen years old ; handsome in 
her face, shabby in her dress. In color, height, and 
vigor, not unlike the pink hollyhock at her side. 

" Ah, here you are ! Well, Bess, did Matt sleep 
last night ? " 

" No, I told you he would not ; he never does, after 
such an evening/' 

" So you have often said, but could we expect he 
would ? Mere flesh must necessarily suffer, in these 
exercises of his — " 
" Nerves," put in Bess. 

Roy let the word stand ; and, picking out the black 
seeds of a sunflower with his supple fingers, con- 
tinued : " The shake or shock of muscle is nothing, 
after all." ' 

Bess muttered something, with the tongue of one 
whose hands are fettered, then said suddenly : " I am 
tired of bread and butter ; bring us home some meat ; 
Matt needs it?" 

" No, he does not. Animal food dulls the brain 
power; Matt is just now in working order." 
" Never mind, bring seme home ? " 
"I cannot, Bess. An unbeliever comes with the 
circle to-night. Matt must electrify him ; last night's 
sleeplessness only tunes him up to a higher key." 
" Not to-night, again ? " 

Roy finished the sunflower, pushed his hat off his 
white forehead, then, remembering her question, 
answered; " Yes, to-night ; yes — yes." 
" I want some money," said Bess. 
Roy turned his pockets slowly out, and gave her 
all they contained, which was little enough. She 
picked up her straw hat from the ground, and lin- 
gered, waiting uneasily. Roy, looking at her as 
she stood in the sunshine, said: "How strong you 
are — all body, nothing else." 

She seemed pleased, either at his words, or because 
he turned toward his " study," a room aloft in the 
old house. 
At the door he looked back. 

"You ought to be with us to-night. For years I 
have striven to communicate with some very ancient 
spirit, always without success. Early this morning 
Nabopolassar of Chaldea was with me until day- 
break. He is a lordly spirit, but he complains bit- 
terly of Jehoiakim of Judah, whom he took to Baby- 
lon a captive in chains ; now Jehoiakim holds some 
stern dominion over the old king. When Nabopo- 
lassar bade me good morning, I heard the clank of a 
heavy chain on my threshold. I wish you could 
have heard us talk in his rare old language ; for as 
usual, by night, I had the gift of tongues — " 

" And understood all mysteries," put in Bess flip- 
pantly. 

" I will tell you of our interview hereafter,", said 
Roy, going in at the door. 

Bess Sped down the path, leaving sunflowers and 
hollyhocks far behind her on her way to the nearest 
village. No one greeted her in its streets, or at the 
market, where she bought meat with her bits of 
silver. 

Roy's kitchen was a large old room, with saffron- 



colored plastering. The furniture was a stove like a 
band-box, a wooden table, a gigantic cupboard, and 
a trundle bed. Bess, with a little stir and bustle, 
pleasant in that place where spiders seemed the only 
workers — Bess cooked her meat over the wee stove, 
and then called : " Matt ! " 

"Coming, coming!" sung a shrill, sweet voice. 
The yellow dog pushed open the door, and ushered 
in the child-medium, Roy Gilman's " young apostle 
of spiritualism," a pale, rather pretty boy, who 
walked toward the meat. 

" Eat it, every bit, and give Patch the bones," said 
Bess. 

Roy never starved his children. He gave them as 
good as he ate himself; yet the little joint was a 
dainty to Matt. He obeyed Bess, and devoured every 
shred of meat, so that the bone dropped into Patch's 
expectant jaws. 

"Now, Matt, father says the 'Circle' will be here 
again to-night ; when are you going to feel well, if 
you don't sleep? " 

Matt, watching the dog's disappointment, was suf- 
fering remorse, and did not answer. 

" I will give you a drop or two of something that 
may make you sleep until night," said his sister, find- 
ing a vial of laudanum in the big cupboard. 

As she gave Matt a little in a pewter spoon, he 
asked, before he tasted : " Will this make me see red 
women with monkeys' heads, churning queer churns 
like spinning tops ? The last you gave me did. It 
was fun, but not very funny — churning on the ceil- 
ing, in the cupboard shelves, thicker and faster, until 
the liveliest one beat my head with the dasher." 

" No ; I gave you too much that time." 

"The clock has stopped, hasn't it?" 

Matt looked up at the old dial-plate, grimy with 
dust, its short hand broken in the middle ; then he 
went to the open door. 

"Bess, I wish everything would stop, as the clock 
does, until we wanted to set it going again ; the 
bumble-bees on the hollyhocks, the grasshoppers, and 
the wind in the pine trees-:- the sun not go down, 
only have everything rest. When' I tried to go to 
sleep on the ground this morning, and couldn't, I 
tore out grass by its roots to stop the noise of its 
growing. Don't it make your head ache to hear 
things grow, Bess ? " 

" It never does ; there, lie down now." 

Matt stretched himself on the trundle bed, and 
Patch slunk behind him next to the wall. Bess, 
watching, saw the boy's eyes droop until they closed 
fast ; then she spent the long summer afternoon, as 
she had spent many before — empty-handed, yet weary 
of idleness — fretting at life, in aimless discontent. 
Where there was noise and bustle, merry, busy peo- 
ple, even tumult and confusion — would she were in 
such a place ! Bess was vigorous in mind and body ; 
she shuddered at Matt's fancy of nature all motion- 
less : let her rather have an earthquake. She wanted 
to go out into the world, and would have gone, if 
there had been anyone to take care of Matt. She 
was often tempted to leave him, as things were then. 
She never thought of her father ; he was only to her 
what he was to everyone — Roy Gilman, the " Spirit- 
ualist." 

Once Bess hid a bundle of clothes under her shawl, 
put Matt's breakfast where he could find it, and went 
as far into the world as the corn field beyond the 
hollyhocks. She looked back, and saw Matt on the 
door stone, bent over an old yellow-covered book. 
Like the clear knell and mournful tone of a bell, rang 
out his voice : 

" He is dead and gone, lady, 

He is dead and gone ; 
At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone." 

She listened, wavered. Patch, racing over the 
stubble, bit at her gown, until Bess fancied his meek 
eyes glared at her, seeing her guilt in her face. She 
followed the brute home penitent, and romped long 
and merrily with Matt ; for the child was volatile, as 
if" made of spirit, fire, and dew." 

Evening came, and the circle with it, as Roy had 
said it would. Bess aroused Matt at her father's com- 
mand, and sat down on the foot of the bed, from 
whence the boy reluctantly crept. She saw shadows 
glide past the window, heard footsteps in the empty 
halls and on the creaking stairs; then came a dead 
silence in the darkness, broken at last by a cricket 
lost in the cupboard. Familiarity with so much that 
was weird, if not uncanny, had bred in Bess indif- 
ference. After a while, noises as of heavy falling 
weights shook the bed under her. She heard sounds 



like the sighing and the whistling of winds— faint 
strains of music, a reverberation, as of a strong 
hand dashed upon the keys of an organ. A sickly 
green light flared in from a door left open, falling out 
while Bess watched it with eyes void of wonder. 
Perhaps she fancied the old house alive with phan- 
toms, and cared not a whit so they left her in peace ; 
perhaps she knew just where and what was, a "some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark ; " either way 
she was undisturbed. When the evening was well 
nigh spent, she remembered the stranger, of whom 
Roy had spoken, and rose up eager and curious to 
see him ; very little things were interesting in Bess's 
life. Feeling her way toward Roy's room, she framed 
herself in the door — a picture with rose-red cheeks 
and loose bright hair; more beautiful by contrast 
with the colorless group within. Only one of the 
company was a stranger, a German with a genial 
face. Roy sat in the centre of the room with Matt 
on his knee, while an unusual war of words raged 
around him. Obedient to Roy's behest, Nabopolas- 
sar was present; but alas for brethren who would 
fain have dwelt together in unity, Jehoiakim " came 
also ; " forthwith these two unmannerly spirits stirred 
up a lively fight, in regard to an annual tribute which 
the uninvited Jehoiakim had promised to pay Nabo- 
polassar over two thousand years ago. The latter, 
determined to prove that the former lied, was refer- 
ring to records in the reign of his successor, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and growing prolix beyond endurance. 
In the direst discord, Roy's hand fell on Matt's, and 
their eyes met. A sweet singing spirit seemed to 
enter into the boy, or a memory of his old ballad 
book, and the listeners fancied Oberon's chant, an 
inspiration, as Matt sang : 

" Through this house give glimmering light — . 

By the dead and drowsy fire : 
Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brier ; 
And this ditty after me, 
Sing and dance it trippingly. 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
Will we sing, and bless this place." 

Then Matt wrote, his slender fingers impelled by 
— what? The large, dark eyes above him, Bess al- 
ways thought. He ceased, when Daniel Webster 
moved a weak-voiced woman to eloquence ; one who 
in turn gave way to Doctor Johnson. The old man's 
shade was snubbed as Samuel never in life had been, 
for his one poor gift was continuity. Matt, wearied 
by the evening's programme, rose up and crossed 
toward Bess, who saw him stop and waver. 

" Take him to the air, Bess," said Roy, as usual, 
seeing everything. 

She was leading him down the stairs, when the 
German coming behind took him in his sturdy arms, 
and carried him to the grass beyond the door. Patch / 
trotted anxiously into the field of action, while Bess 
stood still, and let the German rub Matt's hands in 
his. This was nothing new to her. 

" Thou, poor child ! It gives me pity to see thee ! " 

" He will be well soon," said Bess. " You are bet- 
ter now, Matt, are you not ? " 

Matt said yes; and, to rid his face of the dog's cold 
nose, crawled up and sat on the door stone. 

" Ach ! little one, I have also ein Bruderlein over 
the sea ; he comes to me as I see you." 

Bess smiled, more pleased, though, at the fancy of a 
place far distant, than at the kindly voice. 

" Fraulein, I have to go now, but the father asks 
me to his house again." 

She nodded, and the German went down the lane 
of hollyhocks toward the pine woods. 

Bess laughed in her sleep that night, dreaming of 
a Dutch angel who came to ask board of Roy. 

Rudolph, "my Rudolph," as Matt soon named him, 
never came to ask board, but when his visits became 
so frequent it would have saved him many journeys 
had he done so. Patch, after a few lazy winks of 
surprise, wagged approval, and accepted him as a 
daily visitor. He had a man's understanding and a 
child's heart. It seemed' to Bess, that the very mold 
and cobwebs of the dismal house were stirred with a 
new, vigorous atmosphere from the world without ; 
while the interest Rudolph showed in her was as 
novel as it was kindly. To sensitive Matt the Ger- 
man embodied an idea of home, cheer, and comfort, 

One purple-misted October day, the brother, the 
sister, and the friend were wandering in the pine 
forest. Rudolph was telling of all holidays in his 
fatherland, bright, sweet days, full of loving mem- 
ories — days dropped out of Paradise for the very 
young, the very poor, the very old. His enthusiasm 
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grew upon him, his well-trained tongue forgot its 
English cunning, and with gloriously ungrammatical 
eloquence he eulogized his Deutschland. Bess fol- 
lowed him off the path among the fallen russet 
leaves, homesick for another's home. Matt fell out 
by the way. He curled up at the roots of an oak, in 
the sunshine, and put himself to planning a holi- 
day frolic, to be held in that ugly old house, whose 
broken chimneys now marred the beauty of a white 
cloud. 

Before Bess missed her brother, Rudolph told her 
he loved her, and must take her back to Germany 
with him, if she 
would agree to 
be his wife. 

But Matt ? 

Matt must go 
with them. 

That night 
Bess pleaded for 
hours with Roy, 
not for her own 
liberty, but for 
Matt's. He was 
as mild, as un- 
ruffled as ever, 
but his;ztfatmid- 
night was as 
firmly given as 
his no at sunset. 
Next morning 
Matt found her 
in the door-way, 
lost in thought. 
She drew him to- 
ward her, say- 
ing : " How tall 
you are ! almost 
up to my shoul- 
der. You are not 
a child any long- 
er, Matt. What, 
if I should die, or 
— or have to go 
away from you 
and, and work ? " 

"When you 
go, Bess, I shall, 
go too." 

"Where?". 

"Oh — 

'At his head a 

grass-green turf, 
At his heels a 

stone,' " 

warbled Matt, 
pirouetting o n 
the tips of his 
ragged shoes, 
and frolicking 
with the tallest 
sunflower. 

All day, when 
Bess pictured 
herself in Ru- 
dolph's home, 
she saw, plainer 
than cottage and 
linden trees, a 
wide ocean, and 
the boy's song 
made real. Nev- 
ertheless, she al- 
most hoped her 
lover would 
come, saying: 
" Matt will soon 

be a man ; do you love him better than you love 
me ? I need you as much as he does." 

Rudolph said instead: " Meine Geliebte ! It is so 
cruel! But I can wait for thee, and Matt — Ach 
Himmel ! Do thou what seems best." 

Matt told the plans he had made on that day of 
days for Bess ; and Rudolph said he should have a 
German Christmas, which should be also his own fare- 
well visit. So the days went by, until the night came 
when, in the old blackened kitchen, there was a trans- 
formation scene, bowers of green, autumnal leaves 
and holly. Rudolph excavated a choked-up fire- 
place, and the first fire of years rioted there, glorify- 
ing ribbons, roses, and tapers. Patch, in a new brass 
collar, viewed all boldly, as became the dog of a Spir- 
itualist ; but his mouth watered at the banquet spread 



for three. Roy was alone in his retreat, absolutely j 
alone, for was it not " that season " when the j 

" Bird of dawning singeth all night long ; j 

And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad." j 

Rudolph played his flute, Bess sang over the coffee j 
she was making, and Matt seemed in a trance more 
blissful than any of his past experience. When Bess 
was far enough away, he whispered to Rudolph : " I 
wish I had one most beautiful, gift to give to her." 

" I have it for thee, Matt. Do thou take this, and, 
in the morning early, say. ' Best of sisters ! this is 
Matt's gift, with Matt's love and choicest blessing.' " 



night — no, it is not that, sister — it is now morning, 
though we don't see it yet." 

Matt's wide open shining eyes watched for a long 
time the sparks in the fire-place, and the shadow of 
the evergreens ; then the flames grew low, crept 
where they had leaped, and vanished. Matt arose 
and rolled on the embers a heav5>- log — so heavy it 
must have been, he thought, as he crept in again by 
Patch ; its weight tired him as no weight ever had 
before. He tossed and tumbled about after that, and 
Patch sighed and whined at his uneasy bed-fellow ; 
but by and by both were still in the arms of sleep. 

At day break, 
through the old 
haunted house, 
there echoed a 
dog's howl, so 
long, so loud, so 
horribly mourn- 
ful, that the 
sleepers heard 
it for years after. 
They rushed in- 
to the dimly- 
lighted kitchen 
to find the fire 
smoldering, the 
tapers out, and 
Matt — dead! . 
—A. Z. Noble. 




LITTLE EMILY.— John S. Davis. 

The German dropped into the child's palm a ring 
with " Pflicht ist Freheit" engraven in letters of gold. 

" What does it mean ? " 

" Duty is liberty." 

" How lovely," whispered the boy, slipping it on 
his finger, and holding it up toward the fire light — the 
light that shone through his small hand like sunshine 
through a rose leaf. Oh, that was one long night of 
joy to Matt. He sang every gleeful ballad he knew. 
Even when he acknowledged that he was " dead 
tired," he would not let Rudolph go until he could 
say, instead of good night, a " merry Christmas to 
you." Then laughing, yet weary from pleasure, and 
still arbitrary, he said: "Come to bed, Patch; go, 
Bess ; but you must let my fire and tapers burn ; I 
am going to lie awake, so 1 can watch them. Good 



Little Emily. 
— Whatever we 
sa3?\ of Dickens, 
compared with 
other novelists 
of the time, we 
cannot deny, if 
we would, that 
he has created 
more characters 
than any writer 
since Shak- 
speare. We may 
state of many of 
these characters 
that they are not 
true to nature, 
but, true or false, 
they have taken 
their place in 
Literature, and 
we shall not live 
long enough to 
see them dis- 
placed. What 
Dickens paints 
best are men of 
humor, or men 
with humors, to 
adopt the classi- 
fication of Ben 
Jonson ; what he 
fails most in is 
woman. His 
women, especi- 
ally his ladies, 
are fai 1 u re s. 
Lady Dedlock 
and Edith Dom- 
bey are melo- 
dramatic mon- 
strosities, that 
never did, and 
never could ex- 
ist. He succeeds 
better, we think, 
when he attempts to paint girls, though his most ad- 
mired specimens of girlhood still leave something to 
be desired. Little Nell, for instance, is mawkish and 
unreal. Little Emily is better. We are not sure that 
we do not prefer her to any of Dickens's child- 
women. We are drawn to her as to a delicate garden 
lily growing by chance in a field of wild flowers. We 
feel that she is out of place in the old boat-home of 
Peggotty, and that she will be equally out of place in 
any home that Ham may be able to make for her. 
That Copperfield should imagine that he loved her 
is not to be wondered at ; nor that she should imag- 
ine she loved Steerforth. The pathos which attaches 
to her is genuine, and it is heightened by the devo- 
tion of poor Peggotty, who is as true a gentleman as 
Colonel Newcome himself. 



